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SATURDAY, 


SCHOOLS AND LIBRARIES' 


MBERS Of the Department of Elemen- 


School Principals: I can not begin 


iddress without first bringing 


my 
tribute and appreciation for the 
work of 


and growing this depart- 


the association. Its meetings have 
and 
the 


excellence. 


n rapidly in popularity power. 


iblications are known world 


nd for their outstanding 


embership is each year reaching 


r and larger numbers of the men and 
en who serve as the captains of our 
flung educational system. May its 
th not cease until every principal of 
ementary school in this broad land is 
ight within the sway of its inspiration 
work, 
yearbook which furnishes the basis 
is discussion is a notable volume. No 
without being a 


pal ean read it 


principal—without making a bigger 
ribution to the children in the schools, 
without being firmer in his faith in 

ation and surer in the principles that 
inderle his leadership. I have been 
ined and experienced both as_ school- 
n and librarian. Unusual opportunities 
both 


been 


observation in fields throughout 


s country have mine. Speaking 


m that background I congratulate the 


tor who planned and the authors who 
ote the chapters in this yearbook that 

il with the school library. 
The chapter by Mr. Hamilton, of Berke- 
California, is an excellent analytical 
pproach to the problems and service of 
elementary school library. It tells how 
before the 
tary School Principals of the National Edu 
D. Cc 


An address Department of Ele 


n Association, Washington, July 3, 


DECEMBER 6, 


1924 Number 519 


a notable elementary school library 


vanized, what it costs, what books 


tains and the contribution it ma 
work of teaching and learning 
make any observation about the 

it would be to suggest instead of the classi 
fication here noted the use of the 


simple 


decimal scheme worked out by *. Dewey 


That system is so widely used throughout 


the world that there is an advantage in 
becoming familiar with it during the school 
vears. Perhaps the list of books in the 
library would be more useful were it classi 
fied by grades and subjects. But these 


The 
\ aluable 


are 


minor points article stands as a 


unique and contribution to the 


literature of the cause 

The second chapter by Miss Clara Mayer, 
on the public library in the school, 1s a 
brief description of school library service 
associated with a system of public libraries 


which is probably more varied and com 


plete in its service to the publie 


than any 
other large system of libraries in the world 
A personal visit to this system of publie 
and school libraries is worth a week of any 
prineipal’s time. Preceded by a careful 
study of the volume of the Cleveland Edu 
cation Survey that deals with ‘‘the publie 
library and the publie schools,’’ it would 
give one a grasp of the purposes, methods, 
resources and accomplishments of the 
school library almost at its best 

There 


which I 


are two important 
the 


yearbook should be supplemented. In the 


respects in 


believe two articles in this 
first place, they assume what I think we 
that the 
the school library in our educational econ 
teZen for the 


second place, they emphasize too little the 


dare not assume importance of 


omy may be granted. In 


necessity Zor thoroughly trained profes 
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sional librarians, well grounded both as _ prospective teachers in the use of 
teachers and librarians in the history and methods and materials. 

philosophy of education and in the ptr These are important beginning 
pose and resources of the elementary there are many questions to be 
school I have shaped what I have to say many purposes to be defined and 
to-day largely with these two points in practices to be refined and teste 
view. wider use. However, we know 
curious thing that in the evolu- now to get a glimpse into the { 


tion of the American library movement, education with the library along 


the emphasis on the library of the ele- laboratory at its center. ‘*The 
mentary school has come last. Our public between education and catastrophe 
libraries, whose development on a profes- the ability of democracy to surv! 
sional plane came first, can never render depend upon its ability to make men 1 
their maximum service until all the people The whole program of public edue 
are trained and habituated to use them. to make men think—to encourage t 
Our great research collections and the imum use of intelligence by all the | 
libraries in our colleges and universities all the time. To accomplish t! 
to which the library profession and benevo- democracy has evolved two institut 


lent wealth have given so much can at one the free publie school with com; 


best reach directly only a limited few. attendance, designed to lay, in the 
The elementary school is the school of the sal edueation of children, the foun 
It is the only school that in our for thinking men and women; the 

majority will be privileged the public library, whose business 
to finish. The secondary school, notwith- perpetuate among all the people th 
standing its marvelous growth during the spirit and the fine ideals which ma 
past few years, does not yet reach the best schools veritable paradises he 
vreat masses of the nation’s children. We earth. There are, of course, privat: 
are now getting at the real base of the edu- cies working along parallel lines 
eational pyramid in the elementary school. papers and magazines, the public f 


It is reassuring to see such work as that the theater and the picture she 
now being done on standards for elemen- finally the magie of radio: but in the | 
tary school libraries by the joint committee the publie school and the public 

of the American Library Association and are the chief agencies which are supp 


the National Edueation Association, under and managed under government ausp 


the chairmanship of C. C. Certain, of in an effort to maintain an informed 


Detroit, a former school principal, and to thinking citizenry. 

see such publications as the volume of the The two are inseparable in any com; 
Cleveland survey and the chapters in your system of publie education, and in dis 
1924 yearbook. sing the library in the school one 

Another movement that should be men- consider its relation to the public 

tioned is the work of the joint committee for which the school prepares. Wi 
of the Library Department of the National keep ever in mind that from the stand] 
and the American of the individual all education is sel! 


Edueation Association l 
Library Association, which is forming eation; that it continues outside of s 
standards for libraries in teacher-training as well as inside, and that it is a |! 


institutions and for the instruction of obligation. Upon this goal the Am 
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ave pinned their faith and nothing 
orthy the triumphant promise of 
cy. 

flux 


ition to-day is in a state of 


; profound reexamination of the 
and eritical 
the curriculum in the 
the child 


ng tendency to study edueation as 


hy which underlies it, 
light ot 
individual There 


ds of 
d whole, not only from the stand- 


the individual but also from the 
nt of society itself. 
present educational trend is charac- 
by a comprehensiveness of concep- 
a unity of movement that would 
ange indeed to the men of Horace 
time, who fought for proper recog- 
r some particular phase of educa- 
In those simpler times, men placed 
in the life of 


But they 


le upon education 


vidual and the nation. 
realize as people do to-day that 
st build 


n men and women everywhere, or 


intelligence and right atti- 
e probability that the great strue 
civilization that 

all the 


ties and opportunities, will crumble 


has been built up 
centuries, with all its 
The growing ree- 


the 


house of ecards. 


m of this fact on part of peo- 


venerally and its expression by news- 


rs, magazines and public speakers 


‘ate that education is coming into its 


that partial attempts at education 


igh the development of any one 


nev are being coordinated into the 


eping movement which will use for the 


nstructive purposes of society all the 


itional agencies that have been ecre- 


l. that may modify existing agencies 
new needs and that may create entirely 
agencies as our rapidly shifting situ- 
n may demand. 

‘fore speaking of the various problems 
‘ated with the library of the elemen- 
for us to think of 


school, it is well 


n its larger relationships to the other 
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educational institutions of which 


part and for which it prepares 


We have in America a large variet) 
educational agencies which may be ¢ 
into two general classes I 


deal 


influencing 


irst, those that 


informally, 


education 
the 


with 


perhaps 
thinking of our people 
more than the formal agencies with which 


our profession is immediately concerned 


Among these informal agencies are the 


newspaper, with its hundreds of millions 


of circulation, the magazine, the poster, 


the labels on packages, public discussions 


from the platform, the film, the theater 


its ultimate 


and perhaps greatest of all in 
the 


estimated that $500,000,000 will be spent 


influence young giant, radio is 


this year for radio, opening the ears of 


millions to a world of vast magnitude 


Most of 


agencies have 


these vitally important informal 


been left in private hands, 
often subject to the whims and mistaken 
those 


than to 


purposes of eager to 


late 


more acecumu- 


fortunes contribute to the 


development of mankind. 
On the other hand, we have the agencies 


of popular education which the public 


itself has developed. Grounded on a great 


base of the pyramid which is the common 
elementary school, we have a rapidly grow- 
ing secondary school system, a system of 


eollege and universities and professional 


schools which draw to them such increas- 


ing numbers of men and women that we 


talk glibly of the possibility of institutions 


enrolling 60,000 students. Never in the 


history of the world has any civilization 


built upon such a vast scale opportunities 


for such a variety of education as we have 
here in America, during the beginning of 
what many of us believe to be a period 
of still greater expansion and development 

I know that you who administer elemen 
schools realize that system of 


tary 
formal 


any 


school organization involves for 


the individual more or less loss of time and 


energy. From the standpoint of mere 
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learning, many individual children would 


make faster progress working as individ- 


uals than they are able to make as mem 


bers of a class group Of course there 
are compensating advantages from work- 
ing with other children, even in lock-step 
fashion. Children who study together in 
the public schools get that understanding 
of one another which is necessary if, as 
grown men and women, they are to work 
shoulder to shoulder in the common enter- 
prises of our society. 


We 


the study of the child as an individual, and 


are, however, now concerned with 


our educational philosophy is insisting that 
the 
with 


advantages of 


for the 


we obtain social group 


less sacrifice indi- 


that 


recognize 


education 


vidual pupil somehow we must find 


a way to his initiative, his 
capacity for study, the breadth of his in- 
the 


him for self-directed personal development 


terest and possibilities of preparing 
bevond the school to a degree that we have 
hitherto been unable to accomplish. 
Intelligence tests, subject-matter tests, 
problem project method, the Dalton plan, 
Winnetka the lab- 
oratory the 


Oundle 


individual instruction, 


system, the platoon school, 
Sanderson of 
the 

all 


phases of our attempt to deal with the child 


great enterprise of 


and the development of library in 


charge of trained workers these are 
as a human being to be developed by free- 
dom rather than by compulsion. 

Through the age-long sweep of the de- 
velopment of education, we have passed 
the period of brutality, when the rod was 
the symbol of the teacher’s office; we are 


passing rapidly through the period of com- 


petition when schools are characterized by 


class lists, ratings and similar devices, de- 
signed to make the child compare his out- 
that of 

more 


put with his fellows rather than 


with some reliable standard which 


will more accurately measure his capacity. 
We are now entering the period when the 


natural and curiosities of children 


urges 
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are conserved and directed in sy 
as to bring to the child 
the 


some 


of work and power of selt 
which make life rich and worth 
the successful adult. 

It is for just this that the seh 
stands. It is for just this that 
library is maintained. I sometim: 
if the object ot publie edueation 
to give the masses everywhere thy 
and inclination to use intelligences 
day relationships, would not by 
served if we spent a larger proport 
money for the informal, self-direct: 
cation which is associated with th 
library. 
availab 


the best 


mates, we are spending about a bil 


According to 
a half annually for publie educat 
the United States, and only about 
million to provide free publie librar 
vice which will aid men and women 1 
tinue the education begun in the s 
In other words, where we spend one d 
to lay a foundation in education, w 
only a few cents to see that that ed 
the 
school in terms of intelligent living 


carries over into years bevon 
No one ean critically examine his « 
the 


without 


or lives of his neighbors and fr 
realizing the tremendous ga} 
tween really intelligent living and thi 
of living that is exemplified by th 
of the great majority of people. Ther 
the attitude that edu 


is all over when the school days are 


too much of 
Our schools are not sufficiently domu 
by the ideal that 
preparation, a sort of apprentices! 


their work is mer 
the larger use of intelligence, for th 
extensive studies that should belong 
While we en 


size the tremendous contribution w! 


years beyond the school. 
school library may make as an aid tot 
ing in the enrichment of all the stud 
the curriculum, we must not overloo! 
may be an even more vital functior 
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ng the individual child with the were laboriously copied by hand 
go on and of leaving him with ancient days knowledge was a sort of 
ans to read this, to investigate vested interest for the few. to be chained 
organize what he is able to and guarded and preserved for the use of 
interests of a better life for its narrow cirele. The invention m 
ind his fellows. able ty pe, the linotype, the monotype, 
as When educational workers be- automatic printing press and many ot 
that merely to put a collection of flowers of modern science have given 
ks in the school was to accomplish a changed situation. We have a society 
pose of the school library. We now founded on the democratic spirit demand- 
that the vital factor in the case of ing mass education as its foundation—a 
rary, aS in the ease of the school civilization which can come to its fullest 
s not the books. but the presence of development only as knowledge, whether 
ng personality which connects the for culture or vocation. is made the habit. 
ith the child’s living aspirations. the ambition and the servant of each indi 
ossibilities of education through in- vidual citizen. 
reading are now so vast that to Because of the importance of system in 
teacher, loaded with other re- the handling of printed materials, libra- 
ties, to be familiar with all the rianship has too frequently drawn to its 
ilm of print is too much. The service persons more interested in system 
the school library is the librarian’ than in people. Books have too often been 
rich knowledge of childhood, with regarded as things to be preserved and 
training in the organization of catalogued rather than as tools to be used, 
materials, but more especially with worn out and replaced. The great central- 
stery of the printed materials which ized research collections, like that which 
ool is expected to use. And this’ Dr. Finley has aptly called the memory of 
is not something that can be ae- the State of New York, have overshadowed 


| once and for all. Our printing the less imposing but equally important 


ses do not stop when the student fin- service to be rendered in schools and 
college or the library school. In the’ smaller communities. 
| States, the presses ceaselessly turn This emphasis on system and collections 
ich year some eight or ten thousand rather than on service has led to serious 
rent books and tens of thousands of misconceptions. First among these is that 
uphlets and magazines, circulars and librarianship is a clerical job requiring 
res, many of which have a bearing little vision and training. The school prin- 
lucation and a possible use in the’ eipalship was long regarded in much the 
lroom. To keep in touch with this same light. We are now coming to value 
river of printed material is a task more highly the work of the principal and 
ring not only special training but of the school librarian and to train for 
time and attention every week in the both. We are realizing more and more 
that while in the smaller school both fune- 
of the cardinal mistakes of the li- tions may be combined with teaching, the 
movement has been to emphasize  teacher-librarian, like the teacher-principal, 
s more than service. We have come is always in danger of neglecting his 
stly by our impression that a library broader duties of the more pressing tasks 
pr marily a collection of books. Libra- of the schoolroom. There is always tne 


7 


began in the dim past when books danger that the trees will obscure the view 
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of the forest: that the fog of pressing elementary school experience ; 
duties will hide the north stars that should cause many pupils to enter 
guide the work of the school senior high schools and even eoll 

| have already indicated in a broad way otherwise would lose interest; 
what the school library does for society by furnish those whose formal ed 
its emphasis on life-long education. It opportunity is over the open ses 
also serves the teacher in the classroom in the broad highway of useful 
many important Ways, making her load learning where he who reads 
lighter and her work more fruitful. Such indefinitely and, growing in 
investigations as have been made show that and in power, live a life that w 
teachers have little time for reading and creasingly worthwhile. 
apparently less inelination. This lack of To speak of the service the libr 
inclination to read is partly due to early ders in terms of curriculum will 
training and partly to the lack of the kind appropriate in this presence. Nev 
of service the library should give. The of study are being prepared in 
first attempts to make teachers read pre- the largest school systems of thy 
scribed rather clumsily the same reading States. The best of these courses 
for all teachers, regardless of their place solidly on definitely stated ob, 
in the school or their years of experience. education. First, the curriculun 
A more intelligent method inspires teach- ask themselves what people actu 
ers to read to satisfy needs which they the life for which the schools 
themselves have been led to reeognize Having catalogued the acts and 
Kirst, for familiarity with the technical that characterize our daily life, th 
and professional problems associated with ceed to classify them into broad 
teaching. Second, for mastery of the which suggest the great goals of edu 
golden books of childhood which enable The committee which the National | 
the teacher to live with the child in his tion Association appointed in 1911 t 
own realm. And third, that leisure read- the reorganization of secondary ed 
ing, browsing about in the green pastures defined the seven great social aims of 
of literature—the love of which, along with cation as worthy home membership; | 
the love of children, should be the heritage mastery of the tools of learning; v 
of every teacher. The school library en- effectiveness; good citizenship; wis¢ 
courages teachers to read along these lines. leisure; and ethical character. For 
By organizing the materials of instruction of these objectives the library, under 
and making them easily available, it con- leadership, has a large and vit 
serves the energy and time of teachers so bution. 
that more is available for reading. A number of influences are 

The service which the library renders the our homes so that the home of 
child ean be characterized in many ways. promises to be quite different 
The library has its greatest opportunity home of yesterday. First, there 
when, having learned to read, the pupils great leavening ideals of democra 
first discover the book as a joy and a tool. inereasing rights and opportunit 
That time comes during the elementary women and children, which pro! 
school years. Then is the time par ercel- make of the home a more highly ¢ 


lence to lay solid foundations for right tive organization as contrasted W 


and permanent reading habits. Such hab- despotic conception of an _ earlier 


its will add to the richness of the child’s Second, we have such influences 
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eture show and the automobile, The third objective is th 
development of city life which the tools of learning—reading, writing and 
break the family circle. Every- arithmetic. We hear 
can be done to stimulate inter- about silent reading 
will knit the family group more’ variety of printed mater 
gether is a real force for good. may be stimulation of 
| librarian can do much to en- development of the power 
joys of reading aloud, home thought. Writing is no longer limite 
on of books read by parents and mere training in technique, but ce: 


‘ 


. the owning of books which should with it the establishment of writing as a 
| and reread, in order that new titles means of expression and service which 
supersede the worthier ones. The may well develop into w riting books or 
h the school librarian can give for magazines. Arithmetic opens out into 
in the selection of the books for a variety of calculations that lead to such 
and Christmas is well recognized matters as automobiles, radio and aviation, 
communities. Worthy home mem- which can not be adequately covered in the 
carries with it the ideal of the elementary school, but which may well be 
living together. There are many come a continuing interest of many peopl 
| stories which emphasize this ideal The fourth objective is vocational effee- 
ng to ehildren from sordid homes tiveness. Printed materials have much to 
tm sphere of home at its best. What contribute to this objective. There are the 
fective way could be found for in- books that describe various types of work, 
ng in all children an appreciation of thus helping children to choose wisely the 
n appetite for the kind of home which — service which they will render. There are 
May Alcott has done so much to also books which assist the young er: 
man to continue his development 

second objective—that of sound chosen line of work. In this day of high 
apples to both mind and body. pressure activity, the people who advance 
affect each other. Good books are pow- in trade or profession are those who have 
factors for preserving and promoting mastered the hard task of self-criticism 
Ithy mind. The healthy mind, like and self-improvement. The young man 
ealthy body, is an active mind. Lazy who waits for his employer to tell him what 
ts of thinking, like lazy habits of work- to do next will soon see his fellows pass 
break down health. For back of every ing him in the race for the better positions 
‘al breakdown is first a mental and _ in life. Finally, in this day of specializa- 


breakdown. Then, too, there is the tion, books can help us to appreciate th 


e 
th of printed material that relates to services of our neighbors which we ean 
rious phases of health. The dis- not always see at first hand, as could our 
es of science are rapidly crowding forefathers in the earlier days when life 
is until the layman of to-day knows’ was simple and communities were small 
than did the physician a few decades The fifth objective is good citizenship 
No matter how much the schools may Good eitizenship depends primarily 
of the principles of healthful living, an appreciation of the value of organized 
will still be room for independent society, the desire on the part of each 
ng and study of the fine books on citizen to carry his share of the burden, 


th, which come each year from the and the knowledge of the machinery by 


titude of presses. which the rights and privileges of citizen- 
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ship are exercised. No mere classroom out- 
line can accomplish this end. But wide 
reading of such books as the **‘ Americaniza- 
tion of Edward Bok,’’ and the lives of 
Washington, Franklin and Lineoln does 
help us to understand the long struggle 
by which our government has been built 
up and the common services which ean be 
rendered through organization to the end 
that our lives may be safer and richer 

The sixth objeetive is the wise use of 
leisure. In an earlier day when leisure 
was the privilege of the few, it was asso- 
ciated with reading and the development 
of fine private libraries, of which we have 
many examples in the older countries in 
Kurope. To-day leisure is more and more 
becoming the privilege of the masses and 
we have Mr. Edison’s prediction that due 
to efficient government and the effective- 
ness of our machinery and industrial or- 
ganization, it will soon be possible to main- 
tain society with an average working day 
of only four hours. 

With increasing leisure for the masses 
has come a high state of commercialization 
of the methods of spending leisure time so 
that our tastes and habits are often con- 
trolled by men more interested in making 
money than in building lives. If we can 
systematically teach even a small fraction 
of our children the joy of reading and give 
them an appetite for it such as we find 
in Washington, Lineoln and Roosevelt, we 
shall have made a contribution worthy the 
effort of our best teachers and our greatest 


librarians. There are many vicious books 


and magazines that emphasize phases of 


human life that should be ignored or 
passed lightly by. There are great quanti- 
ties of books that, to say the least, are 
worthless, empty husks which pour into the 
minds of millions a sterile stream of im- 


pressions that can mean nothing else but 


muddy thinking, superficial interests and 


the lack of genuine mental vigor. 
What the use of the library during 


leisure moments means to the e¢] 
characterized by a letter which, uns 
according to Miss MeCullough. 
Evansville Publie Library, was har 
as a class exercise. This letter, w] 


written by a country girl, follows 


blic library is mine, 
body’s. To me it is a paradise, 
adventure imaginable, from the 
and princesses to histories, novel 
tales of every kind. Books to 
carpets’’ to lands of dreams and adve 


out the publie libraries could you 


} 


collect 


treasures so adorable and en 

deed, I would rather live near ; }) 

than have the treasures of Captain K 
Mark Twain’s stories will, for ma 


tions to come, give the world a hearty 


and others, have given the 
a better and newer spirit of living P 
have painted for our minds vivid and 
pictures of life and life’s adventures. 
our posterity will enjoy our literature. B 
they enjoy it half as much without th 
No lover of good literature can buy 
he enjoys, but there is not a pers 
privilege of our publie libraries 

Great authors are a rare gift 
they give the beauty of life to 


pass it on to us. 


Can any one read such a letter as 
from a childish pen without feeling 
this child has laid the foundation for 
rich in books and adventure? 

The last objective is ethical chara 
It is the eumulative result of all the ot 
the net outcome of all the mass of impr 
sions and habits with which our lif 
filled. Companions and books have 
been recognized as great cornerstones 
the noble edifice of character. Nov 
more than in the great biographies and t 
great stories of home life are the 
of eivilization embodied. Can _ not 
school, must not the school, give to 
child an introduction at least to the 
inspirational books which the wo1 
much needs in this age that Mr. Wel 
called the ‘‘Age of confusion.’’ 


In considering these objectives, it 
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that school library activities are fun- 


ntally educational; that they enrich 
irriculum ; that they stimulate initia- 
on the part of pupils, and develop 
that 


ratize values, and that they have an 


minds ; they socialize and 


rtant part in character development. 
ther the schools reach these objec- 
; depends very largely upon whether 


1 e 
vi 


ipil ean be taught successfully to use 
ght books in the right way. In this 


ssistance of the school librarian is in- 


li- 


In most 


In the administration of the school 

there are various practices. 
ir cities the publie library system in 
inagement is independent of the pub- 
if under the board of edueca- 


S -hools. or, 


is administered by a director whose 
msibility is coordinate with that of 
superintendent of The 

nm practice is to link the public li- 
to the 


schools. most 


system school system by 


a cooperative arrangement in 


‘+h the publie library administers the 


hool libraries, many of which are housed 


financed by the board of education. 
The relationship between the public li- 
ry and the school libraries is exempli- 
| in Pittsburgh, according to the twenty- 
t annual report of the Carnegie Library 
libraries under this 
the 


that city. School 


n are administered under super- 

n of the school’s division of the public 
rary by school librarians and assistants, 
ommended by the Carnegie Library of 
tsburgh, and appointed and paid by the 
rd of education. An agreement between 
board of education and the trustees of 
public library covers such matters as 
ipment, supplies, transportation and 
‘ collection, which are furnished largely 
the expense of the board of education. 
The policy of having the school library 
der public library control in the ele- 


entary school is growing in Minneapolis, 


ording to a letter from Mary A. Taw- 
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ney, head of the instruction division of the 
Minneapolis Publie Library. The library 


board has endorsed the plan to open two or 


three such libraries each year, and the 


board of education plans to provide a li- 
] 
eie 


brary room in each new or enlarged 


mentary school building This room will 


be at least as large as a standard classroom, 
and the plans for it are to be approved by 
The 


school department of the Minneapolis Pub- 


the librarian of the public library. 


lic Library has three divisions, one dealing 
with public library stations housed in ele 
mentary school buildings, another dealing 
with classroom librarians, and a third in 
charge of library instruction in the public 


The 


study is to include definite assignments of 


schools. new Minneapolis course of 


lessons. which will aim 


library 


children the use of books as too 


as to outline their reading for cu! 
pleasure. 
} 


As we face the problem of trained man 


agement of the school library, we must look 
both at the immediate situation and at the 
The 


demands that all teachers have 


roal. immediate situation 


ultimate 
some train- 
ing in the use of books and libraries, that 
teacher-training institutions throughout the 
eourses for school librarians 


nation 
as well as for teacher librarians who will 


open 


work in the smaller schools which ean not 


afford full-time librarians. Teacher libra- 
should the 
teachers, plus training in 


School 


rians meet requirements for 


the use of hooks 


and library methods librarians 
should have more training than the teach 


The 


should 


ers in the schools wherein they serve. 
of the school 


make it impossible for her to become 


training librarian 


ining of the school 


clerk, just as the tra 


principal teaches him to delegate many 


others, saving his own 


the 


duties To 


routine 


time and streneth for broader tasks 


In the training of the librarian nothing 
quite takes the place of the atmosphere of 


the library school, with its rich and well or- 
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ganized collections and its highly developed 


spirit of inquiry. But for those who can 
not do resident study an effort is now being 
made to provide correspondence courses in 
such subjects as library administration, the 
school library, book selections and the li- 
These 


now offered by the American Correspon- 


brary as a profession. are courses 
dence School of Librarianship, of Syracuse, 
New York, which has recently been estab- 
lished under the management of librarians 
of broad experience 

The American Library Association has 
Board of 


rianship which will seek to increase facili- 


created a Edueation for Libra- 
ties for the training of librarians and to 
formulate minimum standards designed to 
encourage adequate preparation for this 
great profession. 

The committee on education of the Amer- 
ican Library Association has recommended 
as a Minimum service standard at least one 
full-time sehool librarian for an enrolment 
of one thousand elementary or high school 
pupils, with status equal to that of other 
teachers in the school. 

To create libraries without training libra- 
rians is as futile as to create hospitals with- 
At the 
late in 
Walsh, 


would 


out trained physicians or surgeons. 
the Bill, 
January, 1924, Senator David I. 
that it 
be as sensible to expect university gradu- 


hearings on Edueation 


of Massachusetts, remarked 
ates to begin practicing medicine without 
special training as to expect them to under- 
the difficult 


The same could be said of librarianship and 


take problems of teaching. 
the average layman can be made to see the 
validity of the statement if the facts are 
effectively presented. 

The approach, therefore, to the problem 
of extending library service is primarily 
The 


magnified librarians colleges of the future 


through the training of librarians. 
will be the prime movers in library exten- 
sion. 


I reeall a story which was told by a 
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school principal who, having ten 
each with a roomful of children, cor 
the plan of dividing the children 
nine teachers and releasing one for 1 
ganization of the library along the 
have been suggesting. The change 
spirit of the school was immediate ar 
prising. The nine teachers whose wor 


apparently been increased, found 
burden lighter and a new spirit per 
the whole place. 

[It is something like this that ] 
the 40,000 elementary 


principals of the United States. No & 


sugvgest To 


of educational workers holds greater 


portunities. Daily you are in toue 
the one hand, with the nation’s hund) 
of thousands of teachers and milli 
children, and on the other with the 
and administrative workers who, 
end, determine what kind of edueatio 
how much shall be provided. 

I am glad that your working prog: 
includes the development of the scho 
brary and I have been led to calculate 
cost of giving to every school and comn 
the United States a librarian 
purp 
that 
should be one library worker for every 
half to be 


publie schools and the other half to 


ity in 


as I have here suggested. For 


of ealeulation, let us assume 


teachers, one assigned 


with the community at large through 
publie library, which reaches all class 
We should then 


and ages and interests. 
quire for the United States about 7| 
trained library workers. Let us assumé 
very conservative estimate that the pe! 
of service of these library workers v 


We should then 
to produce in our library training insti! 


average ten years. 
tions 7,000 new library recruits each 

Let us assume that these library recr 
would require two years of special tral 


included within the junior and senior years 


of the teachers’ college or an equi\ 
school and that the total cost of such sp 


cial training will be $1,000 each. We‘ 
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r the United States a library train- 
eram which would cost $7,000,000 
ir, but which I verily believe would 
to raise the level of intelligence 
entire nation than money spent in 
any other way. Of course these 
are arbitrary. They are crude. 
not take into account the varia- 
n educational outlook of various com- 
es; but on the whole and for the 
as a whole they are highly sugges- 
They at least show the method by 
programs for mass education are con- 
ted. They give us a rough measure 
‘ational needs, a hy pothesis which 
take into the various states and com- 
es for further testing and analysis 
ileulation. 
izing that every group of workers 
res leadership, we have assumed that 
rary worker in every ten should 
training beyond that represented by 
chelor’s degree, and have calculated 
he nation and for each of the states 
imber of librarians each year who 
d be graduated from graduate schools 
rovide such leadership, giving us the 
er 700 for the entire United States. 
picture is a pathetic one when we 
this requirement against the actual 
ties for library training and the out- 
t of library schools, both graduate and 
rgraduate, that exist to-day. 
are indeed in a day of beginnings. 
ng the next steps are these: First, let 
school buy more good books for chil- 
not only story books but books on 
anies and science and art and biogra- 
and every phase of life’s activities. 
nd, let every school assign to some 
the task of developing the library, re- 
ng that person of all or a part of his 
‘duties to give him time for his library 
ortunities. Third, let every school that 
employ on full time a trained librarian, 
{ to get a trained librarian it must 
its best teacher and send him at pub- 


lie expense to the best library school and 
into the best library system for instruction 
and inspiration. And finally, let there be 
developed adequate institutions for the 
training of librarians—men and women of 
great heart and sound mind, with love of 
children, with faith in humanity, with a 
growing sense of the importance of intel- 
ligence in every act of daily life; leaders 
who can play their part in building eiti- 
zens to match the great institutions and 
the gigantie problems of our day. Trained 
and sustained intelligence for the masses of 
mankind everywhere is the vision of this 
generation. In the realization of that 
vision, the school library, leading out into 
the publie library, will have a larger and 
larger part. 
Joy EutmMer MorGan 


A PLEA FOR A SCIENCE OF 
EDUCATION 


ScrENCE is roughly defined as organized 
knowledge. Knowledge is originally ac- 
quired through observation and experi- 
ment, that is, observation under controlled 
conditions. It is then organized and classi- 
fied with the object of deriving general 
truths that may be employed in acquiring 
further knowledge or in the practical gul 
dance of life. 

Science, then, is, primarily, common sense. 
There is nothing mystical or strangely 
peculiar about it. It is not esoteric The 
common man without scientifie training ac 
quires from experience more or less exact 
and accurate information which he proceeds 
to use to further his own ends. He is in so 
far a scientist; he acquires knowledge and 


employs the scientific method. All this 


may be inferred from the root meaning of 
the word science. It merely means a knowl- 
edge of things. 

A science, however, is slightly different. 
It is a branch of knowledge, knowledge 


concerning a special group of objects, ¢co- 
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ordinated, arranged and systematized, but Comte, pointed this out long ag 
of such a character as, from the social view- matics, he said, is ‘‘the condition of 
point, warrants the pursuit of it. Unless rather than a science in itself, th 
there is an explicit or implicit social sane- ment with which the mind wor! 
tion of the activities involved in the con- perfection of our knowledge of 
struction of a special branch of knowledge, truth.’’** While mathematies is the 
it is not likely to rise to the dignity of a_ criterion of all the sciences, logic is { 
science. That is, we are not likely to have’ or eriterion of all reasoning.’ 
sciences of really trivial things. Further- sciences, then, deal with the phenor 
more, a science is a body of knowledge con- nature. Nature is the sole field of s 
cerning only recurrent phenomena. It Since nature is the domain of 
ascertains laws and principles. But there and since natural phenomena are fi 
can be no law nor perhaps any ascertain- society as well as in the physical 
able principle without repetition. There biological worlds, all science is 1 
can be no science of things that happen but science. ‘‘ Physical science,’’ said H 
onee. A seience, then, as distinguished “is one and indivisible. Althoug! 
from science, is a body of classified, eo- practical purposes, it is convenient 
ordinated, arranged and _ systematized it out into the primary regions of p) 
knowledge built up by observation, experi- chemistry and biology, and to sul 
ment and reasoning, and at least of such these into subordinate provinces, 
supposed social utility that it secures for method of investigation and the ult 
those activities devoted to the pursuit of it object of the physical inquirer are « 
an open or tacit social sanction. And the where the same.’ This is true not o 
word scientist is reserved or should be re- the physical sciences but of all the sei 
served for one whose occupation is the dis- they are one and indivisible. The di) 
eovery of truth in a particular branch of of the sciences, then, into natural and 
knowledge through the employment of the is plainly unwarranted. It is ill 
scientific method. Sociology is a natural science, as 
The subject-matter of the sciences are the psychology. The one studies the n 
phenomena of nature. The whole realm of phenomena of social life with a \ 
natural phenomena is divided into physical, the discovery of its laws and principle 
vital, psychie and social. There are, there- the other studies the natural phenome 
fore, or may be, physical, vital, psychic mind with the object of ascertaining 
and social sciences. The vital are usually laws and principles of its operations 
termed biologieal. There are, therefore, social sciences are, in the same sense 
four great fundamental or major sciences— for the same reasons as in the ease of p! 
five if we divide the physical, as we may _i¢s, chemistry and biology, natural si 
do, into physics and chemistry—and only All true sciences, we repeat, are nat 
these. All other sciences are subsidiary and sciences. 
may be arranged under one of these heads. The purpose of science and its 
They are physics, chemistry, biology, psy- @’étre may be from the viewpoint of 
chology and sociology. Mathematics and individual merely the satisfaction 
logic, which are apparent exceptions, are curiosity, but it is more than that v 


not properly sciences at all, but sets of socially considered; it is prediction 


norms for the determination of the posi- 1‘<Dynamie Sociology,’’ Vol. 1, p. 106. 


tions of the various sciences in the seale of 2‘*Psychic Factors of Civilization,’’ 


theoretical perfection. Ward, following 8**Methods and Results,’’ p. 60. 
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Science, like art, exists not for 
n sake but for the sake of society. 
would be few to deny that the order 
ire is a fixed order in that its laws 
rinciples are invariable. On the dis- 
of these laws and principles we are 
predict the course of future events 
; a rule, in some measure to control 
to control ourselves in ae- 
the 


se of discovery and prevision, and 


at least 


e with them. Science is for 


artificial modification of natural 


in the interest of man. It is 


v, the systematic modification of natu- 
phenomena is art. Science may there- 
said to exist for the sake of art. 

rts (1 am speaking particularly of the 
tical arts) are limited in their achieve- 
the 


they are based. 


scientific knowledge 


Without such knowl- 


ts to upon 
ve they are empirical and largely ineffec- 
The arts of agriculture, animal breed- 
education, legislation—civilization, in 
must wait upon the discovery of nat- 
principles and laws, in the observance 
application of which they are neces- 
Art in fact and material 
vation are but the utilization of natu- 


engaged. 


principles in the modification, that is to 
the control and direction of natural 
enomena. The more important an art 
for it, the 


iter the need for the construction of a 


the greater the social need 


rresponding science. 


Turn now to the art of education. With 


spect to the advancement of civilization, 


purpose of all the arts, it is by common 
nsent one of the most important arts in 
» world. How are we to eliminate war? 
How are we to solve our in- 
istrial problems? How 
re we to raise the level of our citizenship? 


By edueation. 
3y education. 


How are we socially to be 
By education. Education is the 
ent of all our social difficulties. We 


st choose, we are told: we are in a race 


By edueation. 
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If so 


much depends upon education how great is 


between catastrophe and education. 


the need that its practice be founded upon 


a definite, scientific knowledge of educa- 
tional laws and principles 

Again, in this country alone, counting 
teachers, preachers, editors, lecturers, par- 
ents and ali others engaged in education in 
one form or other, the number practicing 
the art of education is millions. Teachers 
alone number seven hundred and fifty thou- 
Where 
opportunity for the service of an art than 
field 


science needed more. 


sand. has any science a greater 


in the of education? Nowhere is a 
But, you say, we have a science of edu- 
Well, if we have, let us eall it by 
But , No. we 


have no definite and independent science of 


cation. 
its right name. have we 
education. We have only educational psy- 
chology, educational biology, educational 
physiology, educational hygiene and educa- 
tional sociology. These are all well enough 
as temporary phases in the development of 
a true and complete science of education. 
But they are not independent and they con- 
We need to 


coordinate the principles of all these—of 


sist largely of odds and ends. 
biology, psychology and sociology—that are 
applicable to education and proceed to the 
construction of an independent educational 
science that will take its proper place among 
the sisterhood of the sciences. Students of 
longer shelter them- 
other 
They should build a house of their own and 
We have 


some of the timbers hewn and some of the 


edueation should no 


selves under the wings of sciences. 


not be content with mere lean-tos. 


stone quarried, but the building is yet to be 


erected. The science of education should 
be the big tent, not a number of little side 
shows. We have precedents, of course, for 
educational this, that and the other, as in 
the case, for instance, of agricultural chem- 
istry. But when farmers are fully aroused 
to the importance and value of agricultural 


science, we shall have a science of agricul- 
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ture in both its pure and its applied aspects. 
It will be something more, too, than an 
applied science. Just so with a science of 
education, it will be both pure and applied. 
It will not do to say that education is an 
applied science. Applied science is often 
wrongly identified with art. Art is doing, 
science is knowing. ‘‘Science,’’ says Ward, 
‘‘is never exactly the same thing as art. 
Applied science is therefore not the same as 
art. If it is art it is not science. A science, 
whether pure or applied, is a discipline 
that can be taught more or less fully in a 
classroom, not necessarily from books, but 
from books, lectures and _ object-lessons. 
Applied astronomy is not navigation. Ap- 
plied physies is not manufacture. Applied 
chemistry is not agriculture. Applied biol- 
ogy leads to a great number of arts, some 
of which are of very recent origin.’’* So, 
we may say, education in the sense of 
teaching is not an applied science. It is 
an art. There can not be an applied science 
until there is something to apply. That is 
equivalent to saying that applied science 
implies and depends upon pure science, for 
it is only through the investigations of pure 
science that the laws and principles are dis- 
covered that may be applied in the artifi- 
cial modification of natural phenomena. 
Applied science is not the application of 
these laws and principles, it is merely the 
scientifie study of how they may be applied. 

Edueation, then, as an applied science de- 


pends upon and must await the advance of 


a pure science of education. The function 
of a pure science in this field is to ascertain 
by rigidly scientific methods the laws and 
principles of the educational process as it 
manifests itself in the life of children in- 
dividually and collectively. The corre- 
sponding applied science shows how these 
particular laws are to be observed and how 
the principles of education may be applied 
in the work of the school, that is, in the art 
of education. 


qs¢ Applied Sociology,’’ p. 4 


Now, it should be clear that a 
education as here deseribed is not 
be built up by teachers. Teacher 
ists, not scientists. From the ver 
and requirements of their work 
not devote themselves to the dise 
truth with the disinterestedness 
tiveness of the scientific investigator 
the scientist is sometimes a teacher 
a poor one, but his teaching is ine 
to his main business. 

What we need, then, for the deve 
of a science of education is a body 
cational scientists with exactly the 
spirit, the same devotion to truth, 
scientists who built up the sciences of 
istry, physies, astronomy and biology 
should have and will have in time the 
recognition as their fellow-scientists 
do not have it now because, perhaps 
do not yet deserve it. But with truly se 
tifie and independent achievements in the 
own field they will win their way to r 
nition, and the department of education 
our institutions of higher learning 
stand on the same level as other d 
ments of science. Then we shall hav 
cational laboratories with provision 
the scientific study of children equ 
those we now have in our great biol 
laboratories for the study of crayfish, w 
rats and guinea pigs. 

This, to be sure, does not accord v 
what, I fear, is a prevalent idea, na: 


that measuring results of education is t! 


new science of education. With ‘‘57 var 
ties’’ of tests and measurements constr 


by Tom, Dick and Harry, some teachers a} 


pear to think that we are all scientists 1 


Not so. For, while science is measur 


ment or rather measurement is a met 
of science, not all measurers are scie! 
Measurement to determine individua! 
ferences, for instance, is not strictly a 


TY) 


y 


of science. It is an art, as much so as su! 


veying or navigation. Sorting apples 
not the whole science of pomology. 
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existence of individual differences is_ fully exerted without a knowledge of its 
d a truism derived from the general underlying laws and principles, that is, 
sical law of variation. We have al- without a knowledge of organic, psychic 
recognized them, and have always and social evolution, and how are these to 
measurements of these differences suf- be discovered without a science of eduea- 
tly accurate to enable even the com-_ tion? 
man to single out the natural born The child differs from other organisms 
By all means let us perfect these only in the extent of its educability. This 
surements; they will be of inestimable difference makes possible the achievement 
But let us not delude ourselves into of enormous results in the life period of the 
‘ing that merely by improving our child. The school is concerned primarily 
ts and measurements, or by inventing and chiefly with the child during its in- 
w ones, we are constructing a whole dividual existence, that is, with the onto- 
ence of education. That science, when genetic process. It is here, then, that the 
; constructed, will discover for us the science of education can render the great- 
s and principles operative in the edu- est service. What are the laws and prin- 
nal process as carried on by nature’ ciples operative in the physical, mental and 
children, no matter what their in- moral growth of the human being from in- 
dual differences may be. The recogni- fancy to old age? This is the question 
n and accurate measurement of these the pure science of education will attempt 
vidual differences will enable us with to answer. Our own present ability or in- 
re effectiveness to observe these laws and ability to answer that question should 


these principles in the work of the serve to impress upon us the need of such 


They will make our work vastly a science. 


effective. I am aware that a science of education 
With a science of education we should can not be called into existence merely by 

n have truly standardized tests and asserting the need of it. But the first steps 

surements. We should not have to rely in the promotion of such a science, definite 

much on the hit-or-miss method in cor and independent and ranking along with 
structing them. With a science of eduea- the other sciences, are to perceive the need 

n we should soon have a standardized of it and frankly to recognize that we do 
irriculum, certainly one of the greatest not have it now. 

Ina W. Howertra 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 

GREELEY, COLORADO 


ds of modern education. 

The educational process is in its broadest 
spect an evolutionary process. The child dl atte : 
sa part of organic nature. The science of EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


lueation must therefore be one of the evo- : 
tlonary science But many teachers do PROPOSED FAMILY ALLOWANCES 
ions sc "eS. , é 4 acners 
7 ' - 2 FOR BRITISH TEACHERS 
even perceive that the denial of evolu- 
; é . . A system of family allowances for 
n is the negation of a science of educa- . 


> 


ke ; teachers in Great Britain is proposed by 
on. Edueation, as commonly understood, - o hy 
: ' : Eleanor F. Rathbone in a recent letter T he 
is, aS an art, is but the art of control-_, 
: ‘ Lyon . Times Educational Supplement as one way to 
g and directing the activities of the child solve the problems involved in the threatened 
so that they may conform to the require- eduction of the Burnham seales, of which an 
ents of society. That is, it is the artificial g-eount was given in ScHOoL AND Socrety for 
ntrol of a particular set of natural phe- November 15. She cites beginnings in this di- 
mena. How can this control be success-_ rection in Australia, France, Belgium and other 
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countries to prove that the proposal is not fan- allowance system has already been int 
in the publie services, national and m 
Rathbone says li the present diffi- of other countries,” and she species the 
culties, which she fears may lead even to a_ lian Commonwealth, France, Belgium, 
breakdown of the Burnham (Committee, arise Germany, Austria, Czecho Slovakia, 
from three demands, all of ich have much Norway, Denmark, Poland, Finland 
e behind them [here is the demand of zerland. “It is true that in all thes: 
men teachers for a seale hig] loug the allowances are as yet small and 
ire a reasonab andar lite tor them But they tend steadily to increase.”’ 
selves and their families. There is the demand Pleading for a thorough ingui 
of the women teachers for “equal pay for equal ment committee into this new meth 
work,” or at least no increase in the present ment, the writer concludes: “It wi 
inequality. ' ; the demand of the local cially appropriate 1 the first attem) 
authorities for a seale not so high as to compel country to put economic provisio: 
them either to economize unduly on staffing, hood on a scientific basis were to be 


building, increased educational facilities, or to the initiation and in connection 


mpose an excessive burden on the rate-payers. fession which has the immaterial ne¢ 
This proposal follows: young tor its special coneern.” 


is one way al apparently only one 


be reeonciled—by WORK OF THE PRINCIPALS’ COM- 
y n of substantial family MITTEE OF THE CHICAGO 
hildren and possibly for SCHOOLS 
wives. The following figures, taken from the 1921 ’ 
ensus, afford some lication of the cost of this. De. We, MOANSERT, i Tua 
*y include all those enumerated as teachers, not Chicago schools, has addressed a 
nly those in publicly maintai 1 schools. But it board of education in which he writes 
portion |} 


ot likely be 


tween the sexes, or the birthrate, is seriously dif annnal ort. 1923-5 roposing « 


ferent from those of the whole profession. There on special projects during the year, I be 


ra “nolan aY Talae go? 65 8690 n . . , 
were in England and Wales, in 1921, 65,869 men report that a committee of principals d 


teachers and 182,190 women teachers between 2( Principal George A. Beers and Pri sl 
‘ ge A. an cipal 


an 0. Of the men, 46,655 had wives. There g winslow. reor tting that the newspa] 

were 46,481 children under 16 belongin iblic see so much sensational 

teachers and 3,147 children belonging to ‘¢turmoil. ‘* squabbles, ‘war. ete.. 
rachara de Thus th rr of childre , - ; 

teachers (widows). Thus the number of children  jgetion with school affairs, organized a s 


under 16 lependent on men teacher averages supplying affirmative and constructive matt 


about seven tenths of a child per teacher. Or, tak the newspapers 


ing both sexes together, the average dependency is This is in line with similar work 

about one fifth of a child per teacher. It is plain Springfield, Mass., Pittsburgh, Madisor 

from these figures that the cost of allowances for janq. Mr. Fred Charles. of the Plaind: 
children, even if continued till 18 or 21 for those paper, in his book ‘‘Publicity and the S 
receiving higher education, would be insignificant gives some valuable hints. Many newswriters 
compared with the cost of paying salaries to the as devoted to the welfare of the steal as ar 
whole profession, or even the men’s side of it, on school people themselves. Every board 

a scale adequate to the needs of a family. In every school gathering is an ome actual 


he ‘ds. if provision for familie f , : 
other words, if provision for families were ef tential to the public mind. Board n 


feeted on a social insurance basis, it could be don school officials remembering this will have 
without very seriously reducing the amount avail 19s such a character that newspape! 
able for salaries. This would remain true to a of them are likely to benefit the schools 
lesser extent even if the scheme included substan deal of news concerns contests and d 
tial allowances for the wives of teachers and for jut it is neither necessary nor desirable t 
eases of exceptional dependency, such as that of a erings be exposed to public view. Far less 
widowed mother or orphan brothers and sisters. ful news would be displayed if board me 


Miss Rathbone points out that “the family school officials were careful in gua! 
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lling to sacrifice their own egotism 


ls. They 


; . 
schools need ft 


Dennis, I the 
** Members of 
themselves in 


] 


nt have taken 


Tae 
the etrect 


ive cooperation 


school children and oth 
Results of 
benefi 
nterests 


structive 


involving as it does along with 


of 


ities would be 


the schools to 
nkable if 


greatness 


oI 
st 


evils, sacrifice 
unth 


the 


= 
aim 


ht unde 


by the 
to 


1 
portunity develop stea 


lly upon sound j 
e with these ideas and to the extent that 


ities permit, your principals are working 


ts which deserve your commendation. 


PRESIDENT OF THE NEW YORK 
CITY BOARD OF EDUCATION 


THE 


GEORGE J. Ryan, of the Board of 
tion of New York City, was the guest o 
at a testimonial dinner on the evening ot 
ber 24, when more than 1,600 school men 
friends assembled at the Hotel Commodore. 
s one of the largest dinners ever given to 

i¢ official in New York. 
[he speakers included Mayor Hylan; Arthur 
, the editor; United States Senator 
S. Copeland; Superintendent of Schools 
am J. O’Shea; Robert W. Higbie, of the 
s Chamber of Commerce, and Samuel W. 


ane 


im. Bernard F. Gimbel was chairman of 


the dinner committee. 
need the invoeation. 


The 


upon 


ne 
4 y ] 
is reported in 


with an attack 


i? 


in the city” whom he had te 


OL the people. They were, Salad 


public utility corporations, 


gamblers and other underworld i: 


tho ight they ought to control the poll 


ment, lew organizations 


and “a 
people of the so-called higher elen 
ho felt that t 


to run the educational system of t! 


hey were especially 


cidentally work out a litt 


children for the mill an 
opponents have eried that 
the 
many 


It 


when 
had 


men 


to schools, as 
Tar 


them. 


run 


has never anything 


these who have 


is 


meanest and worst kind of 


the 


hazards 


three 
up, 
that they were merely housekeep 

Tact. We are mal 
progress now in building schools tha 
The Estimate, 
exception of one member, is worki 


rking 
with the 


campaign 


ve ars 
went but inves 


had no basis in 


been made. Board of 


Education.” 
Mr 


one 


mony Board of 


Superintendent O’Shea s: f 
“He known 
school system and the mayor made 
Mr. Higbie, a citizen of 


Rvan’s home borough 


and loved by every 


Is 
no! 
selecting him.” 
ot Queens, 
high esteem in which Mr. Ryan’s neighbors 
that 


borough 


eivie confréres of growing 
him. 

When called upon by the 
spond to the speakers who had eulogized 
Mr. Ryan rose, visibly affected, and pled 
strength, “renewed by his evidence o 


rood will,” to the advance ot 


further 


schools. “Our children are the most important 


asset of this imperial eit 
ard their welfare is a pr 
In this 


trustees lor posterity to 


cor 


| 1? ; 
WOrK Ali O1 


tive necessity. 


as 
in golden hearts of happy childhood; to 
citadels for the security of society an 

+ ‘ hila 
t10n Of our chu 


proper adult 


in the unselfish deve 
ism, fortified by the 


xample ar 


Spoke ol 


rear temples to Gor 


rec 


lged his 
f faith and 
the city 


} 


t 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 

LABOR ON EDUCATIONAL 
MATTERS 


matters 


THE 


EDUCATIONAL formed an important 


Federa 


its annual convention 


part of the program of the American 
tion of Labor, which held 
at kl Paso, Texas, last week. 

The convention approved the report of its 
on calling for an intensive 


committee on edueat 


nationwide campaign for the ratification of the 
child labor amendment to the Federal Constitu 
tion. 

“The American Federation of Labor will leave 
no stone unturned in its endeavor to bring about 
legislation for the 


ratification of this necessary 


protection of children,” said the committee re 


child 


Machinery for carrying on the campaign will 


port on labor. 


center in 32,000 local aftiliated bodies through 
The 


only for economie reasons that the citizenship 


out the country. report says: “It is not 


of our country is urged to ratify the proposed 


amendment to the Constitution. It is one of 


the highest 
to safeguard the childhood of Amer 


duties of the men and women of 


our time 
ica.” 

Other recommendations of the committee on 
education includes support of the Sterling-Reed 
bill to establish a Federal department of educa 
tion, and advocacy of increased Federal appro 
priations for education. 

“The American Federation of Labor believes 
that $100,000,000 a 


for state aid is necessary for the purpose of 


an appropriation ol year 


equalizing educational opportunity, removing 


illiteracy, promoting physical education, im- 


proving teaching and encouraging educational 


research,” the committee reported. 

Indorsement of the 
$5,000,000 endowment 
child kindred 


jects was given in a resolution urging affiliated 


American Legion cam 


paign for a fund for 


rehabilitation, welfare and sub 
unions to render moral and financial support to 
the enterprise. 

support of Woodrow 


Valdosta, Ga., 


A resolution 
Wilson 


favorably reported by the committee on edu 


urging 
Memorial College at 
cation, Was approved by the convention. 


Continued for revision of certain 


textbooks dealing with economic, political and 


activity 


social subjects, and with the early history of 
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the United States, was approved 


vention. 
standing 


Establishment of loeal 


on education in every state and 


+ 


organization was suggested in the 


favorably reported by the committe: 


cation. 


NEGRO TRAINING SCHOOLS ANp 
RURAL SCHOOLS 
from Dr. J. H 


Slater F 


A COMMUNICATION 


president of the John F. 

the news that there are this year (1924 

county training schools for Negroes in t 

with pledges from public funds ot 
1923 


schools, having 1,102 teachers, 4,723 p 


million dollars. In there were 


high school grades, and a total of $687,588 | 
Slater Board « 


uted $63,300 toward salaries, and e G 


publie tax funds. The 
Edueation Board contributed $56,000 f 
ing and equipment and $46,641 toward 

In contrast with these figures, as sh 
growth of this work, are the statistics { 
Ten years ago there were four count) 
schools, having 23 teachers, 74 pup 
high school grades; for salaries $4,612 
ceived from publie tax funds and $2,000 
the Slater Fund. 

The Slater Board has 


1911-12, appropriating $500 a year for 


been operat 


of teachers in county training schoo! 


following conditions: 


1. The school property shall belong t 
county or district, and the school shall 
of the publie school system. 

2. There shall be an appropriation 
of not less than $1,000 from public funds 
state, county or district taxation. 

3. The length of the term shall be at | 
months. 

4. The teaching shall extend through t 
year, with the intention of adding at 
years as soon as it shall be possible to 1 


extension. 


A statement of the Jeanes Fund, o! 
Dr. Dillard is also president, shows tl 
for the 
rural schools cooperated during the sessior 
ing June 30, 1924, with publie school super 


tendents in 289 counties in 15 southern st 


organization improvement ot 
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ipervising teachers, pa d pa 
and partly through the 
regularly in these counties 9,928 
ols. They made in all 41,212 visits. 
ed for the purpose of school improve 
2,972. The total amount of salary 
he Supervising Teachers was $252,574, 


$144,423 was paid by the 


authorities and $108,151 through 


nes Fund. Ten years ago the amount 


m public tax funds was only $6,555. 


isiness of these traveling teachers, 


under the direction of the county 
nts, is to help and encourage the 
rs; to introduce into the small coun 
s simple home industries; to give talks 
ns on sanitation and cleanliness; to 
the improvement of school houses and 
inds; and to organize clubs for the 
} 


of the school and neighborhood. 


LECTURES ON EDUCATION OF THE 
CALIFORNIA ACADEMY OF 
SCIENCES 


xnG on November 16, a eourse of free 


February 22. 


= 
! Cauforma: 


vas inaugurated in San Franciseo to 


the auditorium of the California 
of Seiences at three o’clock on Sun- 
noons. The program is as follows: 
THE NEW DEPARTMENT OF DRA- 
ry EpucarIon. MATIC ART AT YALE UNIVER- 
Se SITY AND PROFESSOR BAKER 
San CREATION of anew department of dramatic art 


ded by Professor 


r 16. Symposium: KINDERGARTEN-PRI 


HAHN, primary supervisor, 
> Schools. at Yale University, to be he: 
rgarten materials and organization: MISS (George P. Baker. of Harvard 
>on Vin Basmati tenses i Prameters om 
Roru, kindergarten teacher, San Francisco poen announced. The new 
Sehoole . ° “ 
se possible by a gift of $1,000,000 
jy materials and organization: Miss LEN Harkness, Yale, ’97 
and Miss LILLIAN HILL, primary teach rt , : 
: 7 ‘ ; Yale fund will provid 
} rancisco Publie Schools. = 
dramatists and dramatie coaches 


A 


The purpe of a modern higl graduate and undergraduate instruct 
) ry states Polvtechni ; 
E. AppicoTtT, principal Polytecl] writing of plays, their effective stacir 
School, San Francisco. . 5 : 
: : their actual presentatio: 
vember 30. Changing ideals in edu 


TuLLy C. KNOLES, president of the Colleg 


Professor Baker ha 
Pacific his graduation in 1887. 

nber 7. The colleae—institution or com of English, then of forensics; then, in 
ty: Dr. AURELIA Henry Retnuarpt, presi- ecame assistant professor of English 

f Mills College. 

mber 14. The place of the public schools in 
Francisco: J. M. GWINN, 


ntendent San Francisco Public Schools. lish 


been a full protessor since 1905. Late in 
the 47 Workshop was founded by several stu 
dents who had taken Mr. Baker’s course, “Eng 


rogram of San 
47,” at Radcliffe. It is with the 47 Work 
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shop that Professor Baker’s name has most 

often been associated. 
Expressing the regrets of the Harvard Cor- 

poration, President Lowell sent the following 


letter to Professor Baker on November 25: 


Dear Mr. Baker: 


oration had no alternative but to accept 


ation with regret 


1e connected with the university. 


e debt of gratitude for all you 
niversity during your long ser 
; 


ie early period you did more than any 


has ever done for debating, 
been the great teacher of 
in the United States. But the 


to Yale of one million dollars supplies an en 


and in the 


later years you have 


dowment which does not exist elsewhere. Sorry 


must congratulate you 


as I am to have you leave, I 


ipon this endowment, and Yale 


for the position. 


upon securing you 
Very sincerely yours, 
Signed ) \. LAWRENCE LOWELL 


The student daily newspaper, The Crimson, 


charges the Harvard authorities with “neglect” 


in letting Professor Baker go to Yale. It says 


editorially : 


Bitter indeec all Harvard men is the an 
resignation of Professor Baker. 
It is but 


For three decades he has 


nounceme if the 
No one can blame him. 


prac tically fores d to do. 


what he was 


fought for decent quarters and equipment for his 
work and not once has his ery been heeded by the 
authorities. It is at the feet of the latter Harvard 
should lay the blame for his loss. The president 
and board of 
lect, are accountable for to-day’s announcement. 
Their guilt must not The facts of 


demand action to prevent their 


overseers, with their shameful neg 


go unnoticed. 
the present case 
Not in years has there 


recurrence in the future. 


been such a justified need for an outburst of in 


dignation from every Harvard man against the 
powers that be in the university as there is to-day. 
Baker The 
that in his new 
plans, so long frustrated in Cambridge, may reach 
fulfillment. To Yale The 


congratulations, 


To Professor Crimson extends its 


sincere hope position his 


most 


a speedy and successful 


Crimson, with envy, extends its 


not only for securing a man of such talents as 
Professor Baker, but also for possessing governing 
look at the 


drama in its proper light and handsomely to pro 


authorities broad-minded enough to 


vide for its instruction. 


a regret that will be 


VoL. XX 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 

honorary degree will be cont 

Unive 

the oceasion of the induction into offic 

cember 12 of Mrs. Lucy J. Franklin as 

women at the university. 


AN 


Mrs. Calvin Coolidge by soston 


THE doctorate of science of Colgat: 
Dr. Ellery ( 


twenty-five years 


sity was conferred on 


Huntington, for 
athletics at the university, in connect 
the ceremonies incident to laying th 
stone of the new $400,000 gymnasiun 
announced that the gymnasium would 
the “Huntington Gymnasium” in hor 
Huntington. 


To express its appreciation of the fift 
which Dr. Cha 
Brackett, professor of oral pathology e 
to the Harvard Dental Scho 


university will ereate and endow the B 


of continuous service 


has given 


professorship of oral pathology. 


ForMER students of Professor William 
ner Hale, who for twenty-seven years 
of the department of the Latin lang 
the Chie: 
carrying out plans to present to the univer 


literature at University of 
his portrait, painted by his daughter, Miss \ 
ginia Hale, of Stamford, Connecticut. 
Vores of thanks for his services as chs 
of the British 
tendered Mr. Charles P. Trevelyan in 


Board of Edueation hay 
ference agenda of the Schoolmasters’ As 
tion, the National Union of Teachers, the H: 
Teachers’ Association and the Class Tea 
Federation. 


FRANKLIN E. PIERCE, assistant superinte! 
of the Elizabeth, N. 
pointed supervisor of secondary educat 
Connecticut, to sueceed Dr. Jesse B. Davis, 1 

education Univer 
Mr. Pierce is a graduate of the Cortland, \ 
State Normal School and of Amherst Col! 
In 1917 he received the M.A. degree at Col 
bia University. 

Dr. E. A. Fitzpatrick, 
School of Marquette University, has beer 
gaged to join the field staff of the school 

being conducted by the New York B 


J., schools, has beer 


professor of at Boston 


dean of the Gr: 
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Max Farran 
e University for nineteen years, has 


Yale 


protessor t his 


his resignation to the Corp ra 


fessor Farrand 


idy and writing 


rry Emerson Fospicx, of New York 


been appointed special lecturer to the 


luates of Amherst Colleg 


ssor EtHaN ALLEN SHAW, 
Northfield, Mass.., 


year alter twenty-five 


will resign 


e present 


BaGn ALL, the 
Mass., ate 
were welcomed at 


21. Dr. 


new prine pal 0 
Normal 
exercises he d 


Massachu 


School, and 


Payson Smith, 


, ] 


nmissioner of education, presided. The 


rs included Frank W. Wricht, director of 


sion of Elementary and Secondary Edu 


nd Normal Schools of the Massachusetts 

Department of Education; Principal A. 

en, Mass. Normal School; David Good- 
‘ipal of the Field School, 

and W. A. Baldwin, 

Norma! 


of Quincy, 
former principal of 
School. 
W. Woon, 
Manual 
one of the pioneer manual training 


in the United States, 


JR., 


Training 


headmaster 
Sx hool, 
was the guest of 
recently at a dinner held to commemorate 
Wood’s twenty-five years as head of the 


] 


SIDENT PENDLETON, of Wellesley College, 


returned after a week in the middle west, 
she addressed alumnae clubs. 

SAMUEL W. STRATTON, president of the 
Institute of 
underwent an operation for gallstones at 


spital in Washington, D. C. His condition 


eported to be very satisfactory. 


~ chusetts Technology, last 


SIDENT Rurvus B. von KuiernSmr1p, of the 


ersity of Southern California, is on his 
to attend the Pan-American Scientifie Con- 
s at Lima, Peru, as an official representative 


the United States. Before leaving Los An- 


services 


During 


head the 
Brow n 


recelvil hg ] 1s 


*rson 


education in 

lin Millsaps C 
HT 
lleton, Delaware, for 
] 


served a pres 


Associ: 


hat time 
tate Educational 


THERE has been added the { 
of Edueation at Oklahoma 

d Mechanical 
Sigourney, Iowa, 


demonstration teaching 

fifteen vear 

B.Di. degree fr 
Teachers College, and a Ph.B. de 
School of Edueation, Un 

Mrs. Mabel D. Holt, B.S., 


has been appointed demonstration 


the 


She has had 


ng, and holds a 


history in secondary sch and iven the 


ranking of assistant professor of secondary edu 


eation. 


The faculty in the School of Education 


now numbers ten, besides five subsidized demor 


stration teachers in the publi Still 
The enrollment lege in 


the School of Edueation 


water. 


050, 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been Harvard 


University of the appointment ol Henry Penn 


chairman of the Committee 


packe r, *88, as 
the Regulation of Ath! 
faculty members of tl 
Le Baron R. Briggs, 

and sciences, and 
"98, dean of 


ough, Harvard Coll 


Dr. THomas R. Powe tt, 


stitutional law at Columbia Unive 


y next September 


} 
; 


the Harvard facu 
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el neering department Is being 


at Aberdeen, in which the university 


technical college are jomtly concerned 


to avoid duplication. Professor 


ackadder has been inducted into the Jackson 
chair of and drawin 


enrineering vy up memo 


randa as to the buildings and courses of the new 


department. 


head of the manu 
New York State Library, 


NELSON, former 
cripts section of the 
has been appointed assistant in the archives and 
division of Educa 


history the Department of 


tion, of the public records section. 
He succeeds John B. Hague, who recently was 
appointed chief of the Special Schools Bureau 
to fill the vaeaney caused by the resignation of 


Dr. Albert C. Hill. 


EKpwiIn W. 
maties department of 
School, Maywood, IIl., 


dent of the 


head of the mathe 


Prov =“ Township Hich 


SCHREIBER, 


has been elected presi 


Chieago Mathematies Club. For 
the past two years he has been recording secre 


tary of the elub. 


Miss Frances Mason has been made super- 


visor of primary grades in the South Bend, 


Indiana, city schools. 

FacuLty scholarships in the Harvard Gradu 
ate School of 
to Paul Benrimo, of 
L. Einolf, of 
Hall, of Hickory, Va., all first year men. 


Edueation have been awarded 
New York City, William 


Lancaster, Pa., and Sidney B. 


G. O. Hovston, parish superintendent of 
schools in Shreveport, La., has been automati- 
cally elected president of the Louisiana Teach- 
ers’ Association for 1925 by the withdrawal of 


Miss 


opponent for the place. 


Kleanor Riggs, of New Orleans, his only 


Dr. Grorce FE, 


Foundation, spoke on 


VINCENT, of the Rockefeller 
“Edueation and national- 
Week at Greenwich, 


ism” in the Edueation 


Conn. 


PRESIDENT GreorGE D. Otps, of Amherst Col- 


lege, gave a talk on “Scholarship” at the col- 


lege on November 20, under the auspices of 


Phi Kappa Phi, an honorary scientific society. 


eollege of 


Dean L. A. 
education of the University of Cincinnati, de- 


PEecCHSTEIN, of the 


livered three addresses at the branch of the New 


York State Teachers’ Association 


Rox he ster, New York, on November l4 


Dr. JoHN M. THOMAS, president of t! 
sylvania State College, delivered the | 
address at the annual banquet of the D 
Vocational Society in Dover, Delaware, 
vember 14. The following officers wer 
for the ensuing year: President, C. R. 
Seaford, Del.; Mrs 
Atkins, Millsboro, Del.; secretary-treasu 
R. T. Des Jardins, Wilmington, Del 


vice-president, 


At a luncheon of faculty and student 
School of Univer 
) 


November 22, addresses on the gener: 


Education of Boston 
“Cooperation in education” were giver 
Mary C. Mellyn, assistant superintendent 
Boston publie schools; J Asbury Pitmar 
cipal of the Salem Normal School, 
Lucy Wheelock, of the Wheelock Kind 


School. 


Dr. Micuaet I. Puprn, of Columbia | 
sity, gave the principal address on “T 
of America” at the annual teachers’ 
held at Pittsburgh in conjunction with th 
eation Association of Western Pennsylv: 
WHIPPLE, 


sanitary engineering at Harvard Univers 


GEORGE CHANDLER protes 
a member of the firm of Hagen and VW 
of New York City, died suddenly on Ni 
27, aged fifty-eight years. 

JAMES HEATLY, superintendent of sch 
Green Island, N. Y., for forty-four year 


on October 27. 


THE Institute of Seotland has voted 
tribute £1,000 to head the subscription 
wards funds for the World Conference or 


cation, to be held in Edinburgh, next Ju 


Dr. Haminton, who recently retired as 
chancellor of Dublin University, has giv 
university £500 as the nucleus of a fu 
the benefit of 
financial help could not finish their cow 


undergraduates who 


Dr. Ropvert R. Moron, successor to B 
T. Washington as president of 

stitute, spoke at a dinner in Boston, 01 
ber 25, preliminary to the opening of 
for New 


eampaign now under way for Hamptor 


England’s quota of the $5,00 


Tuskegee Institutes, both national schoo 
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Charles E. Mason, ol Boston, pre- dents on the Lllinois ear 

ie Rocketeller General Education proposed foundations 

; pledged $1,000,000 to the campaign, dation of the Methodist 

yn that an equal amount be raised. bus Foundation, Roman Catholic; Mille! 
RaxpotpH Hearst, who recently dation, Jewish; McKinley Foundation, P 

of $350,000 to the University of ian; Pilgrim Foundation, Congregat 


to build Hearst Hall, a women’s [Illinois Disciples Foundation, 


Christ, an » Unite scopal 

m and center for the acti rist, and the | ed Ep pa 

, latio 

tudents, as a memorial to his mother, “#0: 

Phoebe Apperson Hearst, has increased By the will of Mrs. 
$1,000,000. University receives the income 

lowment of $400,000, the largest ever the residue of the estate, sai 


upon the University of Michigan for 02,000, to be applied to 


' salaries vreonlar — a , a eee 
es of medical research, has been given to “#/@ries regularly received by its professor 

" : strne . ntore . ither em! ~ oft 
rd of regents by Mrs. Christina Mae- nstructors, tutors or other member 
Simpson, widow of the late Thomas H. teaching staff, and to be apportioned es 


Detroit manufacturer, clubman and by the board of trustees among th 


executive. The endowment is to be Professors, instructors, tutors and other mem 
as “The Thomas Henry Simpson Memo- bers of the teaching staff whom said board o 
stitute for Medical Research.” The letter ‘trustees thinks are most 
sentation sets forth that $150,000 of the Teases. 

be devoted to the erection of a build THREE gifts amounting to $50,000 have been 
medical research in conjunction with the made to Hamline University bv three residents 
ty. The remainder is to be invested in of the Mankato district of ty Minnesota Con 

, the income of which is to be used for ference of the Methodist Episeopal Chureh 

of salaries of medical and scientific 
rs and their assistants in the conducting Tue Board of Governors of the 
ciation has presented to Yale Un 
scholarships of $500 each, in addition 


Edward J. Phelps Scholarship, founded 


research. Mrs. Simpson asks that the 
work be devoted primarily to the study 
cious anemia, the disease of which her 
died association in 1923, on the occasion 
: fortieth anniversary ol the founding oft 
he laying of the ecener ane the Wolf’s Head Societ) at Yale Univers t) 
Laboratory ot Medicine and Surgery 
West Side in Chicago, the first of the 


ildings of the University of Chicago 


the dedication of its new building 
ance with the wish of the associat 


scholarships will be awarded at the opening of 
School has been begun. The next new 


the next university year and annually there 
rs will be those of the Graduate School 


after. One of the scholarships, unnamed at 


Medicine on the Midway, which will oceupy 
two blocks directly west of Cobb Hall and 


Classies Building and will cost more than 


present, will be given to a student in the fresh 


man year who proposes to complete his course 


in Yale College; one, to be named for Frederick 
000, toward which the Billings family has Wells Williams. ’79 


79, one of the founders of the 
$1,000,000 for the Albert Merritt Billings 
tal, and Mr. and Mrs. Max Epstein $100,- 
the Epstein Dispensary. 


society and for thirty years a member of the 


department of history, will be given 


ber of the sophomore elass: and one. 


© 


than $4,500,000 will be expended on the named for Arthur Martin Wheeler, '57, Durfee 


ed religious foundations at the University professor of history from 1865 to 1906, will be 
[llinois within the next few years. The given to a member of the junior class. The 
itions are the responses of the individual Edward J. Phelps scholarships will be awarded 
hes to the opportunity of serving in a_ as at present to a member of » senior college 


and religious way the thousands of stu- class. 
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eontributions toward the new dormi- 


Phillips Exeter Academy, now in 


process ol erection, inciude $20,000 from James 
N. Hull, 
from William 


W. Lamont, 


and a combined gift of $34,000 


B. 


SS. 


BO, 


Thompson, "90, and Thomas 


d States Civil Service Commission 


r 


ination to! 


exan 


ist. 


announces an opel competitive 


the Receipt 


position ot industrial educatior 


ol applications will close on Deceml ; 5. The 


exaimination is to fill vacancies in the Bureau of 


Edueation, at $3,800 a vear. Advancement in 
be 
up to $5,000 a vear. 


the 


the collection and compilation of information 


pay may made without change in assignment 


The duties of the position 


study of industrial education and 


include 


relating thereto, and riving ol advice to educa- 
the United States for 
the establishment of courses of study in indus- 
trial 
their education and experience, and publications 


tion officers throughout 


education. Competitors will be rated on 


or thesis to be filed with the application. 


Cuiasses for the labor group in Cincinnati 


which were started last year have been cor 


tinued under the management of the Extensio1 
Cinen 


The 


history, philosophy, so 


Courses Committee of the Unive rsit\ ot 
nati and representatives of trade unions. 
courses offered are in 
ciologyv, public speaking and psychology. A 
is maintained. Speakers for the first term 
r and Herbert 


. 
in- 


rorun 
Professors Frank W. Chandle 
, of the College of Arts, U1 


re S, 


Fe} iversity of ¢ 
einnati, and Dr. Geo1 Lackland, president 


Labor College of Denver. 


Ar a recent meeting of the National Commit- 
for Mental Hygiene, the following officers 
were elected: Dr. William H. Welch, of Balti- 
Honorary President: Dr. Charles P. 
Emerson, Indianapolis, President; Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot, of Cambridge, and Dr. Ber- 
nard Sachs. of New York, vice-presidents; 
Frederie W. Allen, of New York, 
Clifford W. New York, 
Activities for the vear as outlined at the meet- 
the hospitals for the 


tee 


more, 


ol 


freasurer, and 


Beers, of secretary. 


ing included a survey of 
insane, the penal and correctional institutions 
of the 


schools and courts 


and the rural schools of Texas; a survey 


] the 


mental hvgiene needs of 
of Staten Island, and the work of the commit- 
ehild id financed bv the 


gnidanee elinies, 
Commonwealth Angeles, Minne- 


Los 


tee’s 


in 


Fund, 


Paul, Memphis and M:; 


apolis, st. 


strations were made by Stalfs ol « 


value ot the psychiatric study a: 
problem children sent to them | 


the schools and the social agencies 


completion ot these demonstrati 


child guidance clinics, supported 


funds, been established. 


have 


THe University of Arizona has be« 


4 


a member of the Association of A) 


Tue American Association for t 
ment ot Agricultural Teaching he 
meeting in Washington at the Will; 
November 11. 


The speakers wer 


P 


B. Boyd, Missouri State Department 


tion; Dr. A. N. Nolan, Universit: 
Dr. W. 
Dr. T. H. Eaton, Cornell Universit: 
A. Zook, specialist in higher and te 
S. Bureau of Edueatio 
Teachers Coll 
The officer 
the ensuing year are as follows: P» 
H. F. Cotterman, Univers 
land; Vice-president, Dr. C. H. W 
A. & M. College; 
H. Shinn, U. S. Department ol 
Executive Mr. E. E. 
Department of Education, Michiga 
H. Eaton, Cornell University. 


eation, U. 
C. Ruediger, dean, 


Washington University. 
lessor 
Secretary-Treas 


Committee: 


auspices of th 


the 
De partment of Ag 


UNDER 
State riculture, 
conierence was recently held at 
College 


setts Agricultural 


of seventy leaders of boys’ and 
tural clubs, chiefly school 
of the 
The speakers included 
Gilbert, of the 
Miss Gertrude 


ot 


agents state agricultura 
service. 
A. We 
Agriculture; 
vv. & 


State 
L. 
Bureau Agriculture, 
Brundage, state leader of elub w 


necticut. 


Tue first annual 


the University of Kentucky was held 


ber 31 and November 1. 
W. Withers, dear 
edueation of New York 


3. Edmonson, professor 


Professor John 
of 


] , 
ieve 


with an 


teache1 


Dey 
Wa 


’ 


ol 


A. Broyles, Pennsylvania Stat 


}) 


Edueational Cont 


The speaners 


l 
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the University of Michigan; Presi ge levels and vocational 


} 
ID 


[. J. Coates, of the Eastern Normal lati; “Five vears industrial 


Adams, of Georgetown College Arlitt, psychologist, 


leachers College; the state superin- subnormals,” Dr. Mary 


publie instruction, the Honorable r, Vocational Servi 


Rhoades, and the president of the uni ’ study ol 
L.. Mc Vey. The conterence a a lo! he administration 


f three hundred and twenty Harry B 


aiternoon pa 


. - : 1; : vs: “The relationship of occup: 
6 and 7 the first Teachers’ In . 
, . , mation to a vocational guidance pt! 

irgin Islands was held in Fred , se 

Mary Corre, Vocation Bureau, ( 


roix; and on November 7 the na 
problem ol the try-out courses, 


Education Association met in on a 
oh Arthur H. Payne, Teachers Colleg 
the same place, this being the first 


I 


University; “Vocational guidance 


the organization. A great deal of m the point of v , ; 
ne trom 1 point ol iew OL ¢o 


taken by all teachers present, as etien® Ste Genk 
the public, and big plans are being Peabody High Nel hool, 


the future improvement of the pro 
veneral. N nety-seven per cent. of THE issue of 
teachers employed attended the Union has been met 
tion. The governor and the chair the union’s constitution which prov 
he Colonial Couneil delivered addresses, man allowed to speak in public | 
States o ) } ‘ » 7 hidde 
as several other speakers. States government al lorbiddet 
ol platform me rely beeause oft is views 
of Edueation of the College of 
‘ommittee in charge of 
New York is conducting a series ; ‘ 
: _— conducting & series 0! instructed to have all 
n elementary and high-school texts dur al , 
questions fairly  prese 
t academic year for the benefit not . 
; scademit naa LO the enelit not through the machinery ( 
st n , of about 3.000 . 
udent body of about > endum, members ol the 


2 ea ae — ee aa 
also for all the teacher f New voice in determining what men 
asa . ' — = Tha 
and the metropolitan district. Che would like to hear. 
, how being held from October 15 to 


4, is limited to books in history and REGULAR classes in 


The second exhibit to be held dur- nd Jackson Colleges 


hour last week, when he I student body 


lear the a 


ary and February will be devoted ex 
assembled in Goddard a 


to test material and all forms of edu- 
nouncement of academic hor This oceasion 


ls hoped 


and achievement tests. It 


mble all procurable tests and make them 1s regarded as one of the n solemn 


ble for ready study and reference. The monies of the college year, 
of test material will be open daily from acter the commencement « 


to 5:15 and Saturday from 10 A. M. to cises were begun with prayer, foll 


M., during the months of January and ss in which President Cousens 


ary. Admission will be free. significance of the occasion 


, the honors. 
program has been announced of the ses- 
the TWENTY students 


Society for Vocational Edueation, to University’s new depa 


The ment were in New York last 


the Voeational Guidance Section ot 


tmen 


at Indianapolis on December 12. 
an will be Dr. Mabel R. Fernald, di- search study of the 
Psychological Laboratory of the Voca- They learned at first ha 
Bureau, Cincinnati public schools. The ducting a hotel, from the duties 


ng papers will be as follows: “Intell the responsibilities of the highest 
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students also visited the hotel show held last 


week, 


In an editorial in the current issue of the 
Bulletin of the New York State Teachers’ Asso 
ciation, Harlan H. Horner, field secretary of the 
association, declares that members of the New 
York Board of Regents should automatieall 
retire at 70 lle contends that most of the pres 


ent members are too old. 


Dr. Apram R. Brusacuer, president of the 


ate College for Teachers at Albany, N. Y., 
has announced the completion of a survey of 
housing conditions at the normal schools of 
New York State, made by a special committee 
of the New York State Teachers’ Association. 
(An appropriation of approximately $2,000,000 
for dormitory construction at the various state 
teacher training schools is reeommended in the 
report ol the committee of which Dr. Brubacher 
is chairman. The committee states that this 
year there is a shortage of 400 teachers in the 
state and that outside of New York City about 
5,000 of the 35,000 instructors are teaching for 
the first time. To attract young men and women 
to the normal schools and thus provide addi 
tional trained teachers, the report recommends 
enlargement of the eurriculum of the normal 
schools to include courses of ¢ ve grades in 
science, mathematics, economies, hist rv, litera 
ture, modern languages and philosophy, offer 
ing a broad general education as well as a spe 
cialized professional training. The report then 
recommends that the dormitory legislation be 
sought and that university scholarships now 
maintained by the state be made available to 
students who attend normal schools so that they 
} 


may be placed on equal terms with college stu 


dents. 


THI University ol Leeds, England, will cele 
brate the twenty-first anniversary of its founda 


tion in Deeember. 


At the University of Oxford a statute has 
been promulgated to reorganize the office of the 
registrar and to distribute the duties between 
the registrar, the assistant registrar and a new 
official to be known as the secretary of the 
faculties. The increasing complexity of um 


versity business has led to the change. 


In conjunction with the Universities of Lon- 


don, Cambr dge, N ttingham, Shet 
chester, Leeds and Durham, an 
Seottish universities, the Lond 
Eastern Railway has started a sel 
eation for its staff. Lectures w 
various centers during the coming 
subjects comprise railway law, ra 
id commercial geography, 


riven every encouragement 


A HIGHER course in physical ed 
recently been organized at the 
Paris. This course, which is open 
didates in the department of 
tion of the university, is directec 
jet, prolessor otf anatomy at 
médecine of Lyons. 

Five hundred and forty 
Toronto public schools spent two 


troit recently visiting the platoon sch 


Arrangements for their entertainment 
charge of the Detroit Teachers’ Asso 


THE message of the President of P: 
the Congress, delivered this fall, 
there are now 429 schools in the Isth 
is an inerease of 93 over 1922. The 1 
teachers has increased from 728 in 1922 | 
this year. 

A STATEMENT made in an Englis! 
paper alleging a great increase in t 
alcoholics among university underg 
England has been strongly contradict 
cers ol both Cambridge and Oxtor 
dence is adduced to show that ther: 
time when undergraduates were so mod 
their drinking as at present. Josep 
vice-chancellor of Oxford University, 
as declaring the medical journal stater 
entirely unjustified. “The amount of 
he says, “is much less than it was thirt 
ago. It is very rare indeed for a 1 
seen drunk, except on special festive oc 
There is very little sympathy indeed ar 
dergraduates for the man who allows hi 
over-indulge in liquor.” College offi 
proprietors of hotels and clubs say that b 
small quantities is the staple beverage o 
lish undergraduates and that there is 


eally no cocktail drinking. 


Tire Second International Book Fair 
held in Florence in the spring of 1925 
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who issue books : | to and colleges ot 


ithors, scientihe societies { l terary Can pbell, ot the 
rhe tair will be arranged by nations 


be sold. In addition to the ex 


designated as 


books there ill be an exhibitio 


the progress ol the Italian period llect the objectionable boo 


ss and international exhibitions ot n the hand t tl mmitt 


nanas ol rie cou ae 


achinery and ot the various schools ot arn from Presid 
’ 


and book production. “The Amet 


at the First Book Fair,” it is said 


{ l, amined preparatory tl 


so restricted a nature that public opin- In view of tl 


ol Lit’ ¢ 


heer rece 


essed as a criticism the purely mer- 


tude of 


to President Campbell 
tt American publishers who One element in indueir 
muught to the furtherance of artistic fact that I was informed 
the abstract but considered exhibit 


heard the diseuss on before 
proportion to the financial returns’ ¢ertain biological teacl 


ned. In other words. the practical presented by the 
t outweighed the artistic and a na 


} 


production had no existenes 
are at No. 20 Via Cavour 


which intending exhibitors should 


tion is false. 
’ I really said some twelve 
and the wholly gratuitou 
reservations, statements have come to 
orv the Universit mes during the 
extension courses hough it would 
ve credit Profess 
conducting a el: in edueat 


at Laconia, where 


school teachers are 


through the commur 


Under the date of Augu 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE sciihleate Aina tiie tale 


THE MOVE TO PREVENT THE TEACH- between 
ING OF EVOLUTION IN THE he one hand 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
CALIFORNIA 


meeting of the California State Board 


4 


from President ¢ 


ish the letter 
| consequently subr t the 
ication early in August there appeared 


ion In SCHOOL AND S 
he board a number of persons who con- 


hat certain text-books are being used it 


¢ schools of California which teach th 
evolution and that since such teaching 
ary to their own beliefs and are there- 


se the books should either be e) 


the schools or should be revised in - 

; This report 
vith their beliefs. so in keeping is it wit! 
matter led to considerable diseussion be on all over the country i 
e board but resulted, I believe, in no de- lution problem. . 
action. It was, however, decided to refer I 


++ 


am, therefore, vé 
er to a special commission or committee aspect of the matt 


ng of the presidents of the universities n argument for 
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And since it is usually overlooked, its greatest gious systems 
may have some ‘ight toward deter an iddhism, ho ré 
ir issue | » raised, : mast ; oncerns the theolog 
the whole living world, man ive they are at odds 
atural process now generally 
there can be no more doubt 
precommitted ! 
relevant facts than eculiar belief 
lar system origi nature of man. Each believes the orig 
in order by to have been performed by a Supreme 
ti ularly favorable to those who trust } 
to how the believes itself informed by 
man ! » so presented this Being on all matters mos 
no more hostile to him than ness of the believers. Finall; 
truths diseovered by science, e.g., the ultimate predominance of i 
astronomy, have proved to be. other gods and the ultimate prevalences 


+ l ; 


t requisites to such presenta religi 


on and morality among 
it would seem 
tal words have been zest there be doubt in 
itter than that the spirit of the correctness of this statement 


ill truth, and that he who sition of Buddhism, especially 


knows tr : f it as he who loves it. forms, to Christianitv, reference ma 


Hardly any of the intellectual and spiritual Nichirenism, a form of Buddhism 
strivings of man are more familiar to us moderns in modern Japan. fe read: ‘‘It 
than those account for his own origin and the’ in these lines Nichiren’s One Budd} 
origin of the world in which he lives. Few peo Pantheism— is firmly established. And tl 
ples are little advanced in culture as to have’ ing view is possible, that Confucius, or ¢ 
these subjects. Mohammed or any sages are no 
two distinet peoples have the the distributive bodies of this One 
difference between the theories Buddha.’’ 

Yet all are firmly be And Nichiren himself is quoted 
lieved by mo if those who profess them. An _ you are at One in Faith with me, 
exceedingly important fact about these theories is are one of the saints—out—of—the 
that they usually contain as essential elements What this doctrine is held to mean 
creative acts by beings, often deities, having pow as a nation is indicated by these word 
ers superior to those of the men thus created, and there is no ‘Only for Japan,’ but ‘. 
that these men may under certain efnditions be Mankind.’ ‘T x 1 of Japan is t 


the beneficiaries of these superior béings. Humanity.’ millennium of tl 
In a word, the theories held by mek_as to their be the millennium of Japan. 
own origin typically involve belief in tribal or The modernization of Japan with the 
gods; that is, gods which are typically tion of the Great Emperor Meiji is be 
different from and superior to the gods of other 3uddhists of this persuasion to be in fu 
peoples. Hence it has come to pass that the con of the holy work begun with the edict 
fliets between peoples which have made so large a Sun-Goddess and the proclamation of the 
part of the history of mankind upon the earth Jimmu, the meanings of which are inter] 
have been made doubly bitter and bloody by the Nichirenism. 
belief on the part of each contestant that it has And the followers of Nichiren have 
the sanction and aid of its own particular creative advantage over the followers of Christ 
and sustaining god or gods. almost all the teachings of Nichiren wer 
This is merely an epitome of what is familiar to mitted to writing by the master himself 
all who have studied, even superficially, the re still available for study. 
ligious history of man. The reason for bringing What, now, let us earnestly ask, would p: 
it up now is to point out the relevancy to it of result were Nichiren Buddhism to gain as 
the evolutionary theory of man’s origin and nating a place in the life of Japan as 
nature. ardent advocates would have it; and if f 
Now it is impossible, it seems to me, for any mentalist Christianity were to attain a corres 


one to study earnestly and without bias the two’ ing place in America? In the light of the reg 
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relations now existing between the ition of universal 
how can we fail to reeognize here for the simple re 
nly of war but of Holy Warf 
m Jennings Bryan, as secretary of 

American government, was parleying 
esentatives of » Ji government 
lisagreement between » two govern 
was reported to have rep! to the ques 


last word 


sentiment, 
J ipanese 0 whom it was de there for those sentiments 
happened to be as zealous Nichiren 
a fundamentalist Chris gether 


that these facts had come fully into the f Human Brot 


each party. How would it have ll foundation 


? Can anv one imagine f 


an complacently accepting 
his own personal Savior, 
ie distributive b« 
‘s 
Japanese with suel ing word t 
Chigaku Tanaka an To those 
i placidly submitting t ’ ! ! ‘ » but the extension 
Shakamuni and Nichiren may have been rd may be 
nd good men they were deluded as to their iter and 
ittainment of divinity and must finally 


wledged to have been lesser beings than 


lng 


tian ‘‘ King 


that the conflict tween Christi : 
gin and naturé , between tw 
nature and workings of the 
no more fundamental that that which 
es various other svstems of religi n And 
further noticed that learned devotees of NOVEMBER 4, 


of these religions have, under modern 


ns of intercourse among peoples and of QUOTATIONS 


fic research, come to know rival systems so 


t there is exceedingly little likelihood of THE CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 


of them ever displae ng all the others and Tu! following letter has beet 
ng a truly universal religion. Each one Dr. J. W. Crabtree, secretary 
to point out doctrinal and moral defects [Fdyeation Association 
of the , at are too re ani 0 
f the others that are too real and t state associations: 

a ty » i > approv: Vv i i TT 
» entitle them to ippr il by ull man The result of the vote 


; , against the ratification of 
eems as though world civilization is moving 

© Amendment has inspired the 
toward the conception that the human 
turing interests to unprecedentes 
i Funds are being subseribed. Organiza 
ai 


peo 


"me The aid o aC | eOD and ot 
in not become a living reality under any being formed. The aid of school people ai 


od more or less positively held and 


cherished by the best members of 


of religion which claims the miraculous the ministry 1s being solicited tor fighting 

of man. against the ratification he amendment 

he long and short of the matter appears to be every state. Propaganda is in process of pre] 
religions involving belief in the special crea- aration. You will soon see evidences of if 
f man and in divine revelation of their teach- These interests are much coneerned over the 


insuperable obstacles to a practical reali inite instructions of our associi 
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bers to work for the amendment. They also to curb the power of syndicated 
realize that the influence of the American Fed- therefore in the interests of the peopl 
eration of Labor, the League of Women Voters, be done by national action.”—J. W., | 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs and other or- in the Journal of the National Educat 
ranizations will be difficult to overcome. But ciation. 
they plan to put out the best arguments, the Mr. Joy E. Morgan, managing editor 
most striking posters and the most successful Journal of the National Education As 
writers and speakers that money can secure. writes in the Journal as follows: The 

A conterence has been called of all agencies this movement is on. It will be one ol 
against the amendment. This meeting will be — terly fought battles in American Constit 
held in Philadelphia beginning December 6. history. In the white light of the str 
The purpose is “to organize the people of the opinions will be measured by the eter 
nation against the ratification of the amend- ciples of truth, justice, equality and hw 
ment.” (Juestionnaires are being sent to the erty. The methods of the opposition 
publie school authorities in selected places. You trigue, prejudice and misrepresentat 
may wish to keep tab on these movements. very things against which education 
[las your association a legislative committee? stand like the Rock of Gibraltar 
It so send me the name ot the chairman and ] one who is trying honestly to make 
shall send him literature as I shall send to you’ on this great problem ask the follo 
from time to time. I wish you might let us tions of those who urge him to oppose 
know as long “as possible in advance ot youl Labor Amendment: 
need tor research material for use in promoting Se te 


are their motives? 


your own legislative program. Your committee 
should plan earetully and it should foresee the 2. Who are the enemies of the 
need of certain facts and figures. State directors they not also the enemies of compul 
and other officers are authorized to render all tendance? What are their motives? 
possible assistance to states. 3. Where did you get your 

The Massachusetts vote was decided against 1. Just what do you mean 
am told Would you put ‘‘States’ 


i 


the Child Labor Amendment. I 
by those who were in touch with the situation rights? 


5. Is it good American citizenship to 
ate a lack of faith in the 
Has it been less efficient and high-mi1 


there, that next to the definite instructions of t 

Cardinal O'Connell to the clergy of his diocese, 

the states’ rights seare raised by Drs. Prit : 

: state governments? 

chett and Butler and promoted by manutactur- ri! ; ' 
— had : , 6. Would you exempt from military s 

fr ands iterests hi S ! n lining ; : ; 

ing and shop interest - most to do - S the nation im time of war the men whe. as 
» io “s te » state awains , ’ ; 

up the ignorant vote of the stat again t the the nation denied an opportunity for 

amendment. These influences were set In mo- jy Jjfe? 


tion to counteract in particular the work of the 7. Do you think it is possible under pr 

Ameriean Federation of Labor for the amend- _ ditions to confine to the state of its 

ment. bent and broken human life that the ey 
I am sure you will be interested in knowing of children leaves in its wake? 

the answer which Theodore Roosevelt gave to 8. Do you believe that mature men 

the states’ rights seare as invoked aginst child ‘Should be required to compete with tl 


labor legislation in 1907. The answer fits pres- cially exploited labor of children? 


9. Have you read the proposed ar 


ent day conditions remarkably well. This is. ; 
itself? It does not prohibit child labor, but 


what he said: “States’ rights should be pre- , ' 
gives congress power to deal with the 


served when they mean the people’s rights, but mR: 
erved ; _" Has any honorable citizen anything to 


) "vy are invoke » preve e aboli- , ‘ 
not when they are invoked to pr nt th granting to congress authority to deal wi 
tion of child labor—not when they stand for jj,04 national evil? 
wrong or oppression of any kind or for national 10. Were it adopted, have we reason t 


weakness or impotence at home or abroad. The that congress would go further than the s 
states have shown that they have not the ability of the two child labor laws that have be« 
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to be good, although declared 


— Joy E. MORGAN, in the Journal 


Association. 


REPORTS 


HE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


annual report of the London County 
for the year 1923 on the elementary 
facilities of London and the technical, 
id evening educational centers under 
ndon County Council is prefaced by the 
that owing to the exigencies of the finan- 
ation the year was not marked by any 
t developments, but the work already 
| out is sufficiently comprehensive to make 
ort full of interesting reading. 
items of special interest noted are the 


tion of £57,224, raised by the London 
Hospital Fund and personally handed 

Prince of Wales in the County Hall; the 
of the Imperial Edueation Conterence 
organization tor that conference of two 

ntative educational exhibitions. The tri- 

appointment of school managers fell in 
1923, and it is noted that 80 per cent. 
anagers were reappointed. 

schools was 13,937, as 


staff in 


council 
1914, while the 
1 schools maintained by the council was 
4,101. The 


‘en per teacher, including head teachers, 


iff in 
3.988 in non- 


against average number 


the average attendance, was 35 in the 


and 32.2 


schools in the non prov ided 
Nineteen exchanges were made between 
and overseas teachers, a smaller number 
earlier years, but arrangements have 
ide which, it is hoped, will improve the 
and increase the value of the exchange. 
ition was made during the year to the 
er of eentral schools, which is now 59, of 
28 have a commercial bias, 10 an indus- 
1 21 a dual bias. It was found possible 
ease the accommodation of the four open- 
the 26 
work and 10 library classes have been 
library 


schools from 500 to 650; and 
appreciated, particularly the 
where the teachers rearrange the class- 
to rive as social an aspect as possible to 


ym 
tl. 


about 8,400 ehil 


On the children’s care side 


dren a week were supplied with about 38,000 


either free or for 


14,400 


week on payment ol the full authorized charg 


meals, part payment, 


about children had 67,000 meals 

The long depression in trade still accentuat 
the difficulty, always experienced with 
children, of ensuring that they received the m« 
ical treatment that the inspections showed to 
be necessary, and if all kinds of treatment were 
taken 


whose defects were remedied was 7 


into account the percentage of child 
reduction, as compared with 1922, 
dental 


present the greatest difficulties. 


proportion of eases, which 
mpecta 


prescribed in 23,577 eases and 


per cent. of the cases, best 
served in London, : 

tary work of the London Ce 
Committee. 
wanted on the general children’s 


The l 


continued to aid 
ati hools, 


Many more voluntar 


council 
and also 33 play centers 
parts of London, to provide evening recrea 


The 


instead of horse-drawn vehicles to tak 


for the children. motor-ambul: 


proved 


call defective children to school have 
more efficient and economical ar d are to be 


The children ch: 


the juvenile courts and commi 


number otf 


trial schools continues to decline annual 
scheduling of the elementary school 


1923, and showed 


population 


was resumed in a total of 


797,378, 


1920. It is recorded that it will be 


a decrease of 57,601, compared with 
some vears 
before the child population as a whole begins 
to recover from the effect of the war. 

education, the report 


pupils in maintained 


29,712 


Dealing with higher 

states that the number of 
and aided secondary schools was , and the 
total number of scholarships taken up in 1925 
scholarship scheme was 
the technical, 


shows d 


under the council’s 


The attendances in trade 
some recover’ 
1922. The 
council has at present 24 commercial institutes, 
with a total enrollment of 27,000 students. It 
is significant that various trade associations have 
identified 
that 
with the 
ments, and with the unemployment exchanges. 


and evening institutes 


from the decline which oceurred in 


themselves with particular schools, 


cordial cooperation has been maintained 


office and government depart- 


post 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
A NEW FRENCH VOCABULARY TEST 


THe command of a vocabulary is basic to 


any knowledge of language, and increase in the 


power to use the language will be closely re 
the growth of 


lated to vocabulary. Hence in 


any attempt to measure the achievement of an 


individual in languages, or to compare the at 


tainments of individuals, classes or schools, the 


vocabulary test itself logical 


suggests 


niethod of 


ap proac h. 


te l ] 
Lt ly At is 


the 


Before compiling a necessary to 


decide what shall constitute standard of 


word knowledge or general vocabulary against 


which a student’s achievement is to be meas- 


ured Iixisting vocabulary tests are based 


either on arbitrary selection of words from a 


standard dictionary, or on a count of words 


Neither of 
is based on a sufficiently 


found in school texts. these meth- 
ods of 
characteristic sampling of French of actual use, 


and the other 


selecting words 


since the one is much too broad, 


limited. 


too 
The the 


result of counting and tabulating 100,000 word 


vocabulary of present test is the 


occurrences, equally divided among the follow- 


ing classes of French writings: standard school 
texts, seventeenth century classics, modern lit 
erature, periodicals and newspapers, and a mis- 
cellany of correspondence, science, poetry and 


short stories. It is a reading vocabulary of 


wide range, and the tests based on it will be of 
use in testing students of all kinds of prepara 
tion and of all grades. 

words showed that 7,261 differ- 


100,000 


The count ot 


ent words furnished occurrences, 29 
words representing 47 per cent. of all the oecur- 
rences. Le 7,982 times, de 5,730, étre 
2,541, et 2,538, um 2,315, que 2,047, a 2,029, 


and avoir 1,865, while autrui oceurs but once. 


oceurs 


Hence a knowledge of the meaning of le will 
be useful to the student nearly 8,000 times as 
often as the knowledge of autrui. On the basis 
that the value of a word to a student is in pro- 
portion to its usefulness, and that its useful- 
ness is in proportion to its frequency of occur- 
rence in French writings, score values are as- 
signed to all words in the vocabulary according 
to the contribution which they make to the sum 
total of the words 


frequencies. If count of 


AND SOCIETY 


the 


materially 


had been increased values deri 


not have been changed 


method of evaluating avoids 


vasing the value of a word on 


correct responses it provokes, 

rreater credit for seeming greater dif 
It is obviously impossible to test 

of all the 


examinations, a ‘ 


knowledge 7,261 words in 
ary. As in all 
group of elements will constitute a sampli, 
the whole, and experience seems to show that 
150 words gives as reliable results as a larger 


number. The method of sampling here 


ised is 
as follows: 29 words oceur over 500 t mes eact 
and because of their importance, 15 words of 


this division are used in each form of the test: 
70 words oceur from 101 to 500 times, 

of this 
103 
included; 264 oceur 21 to 50 times, ar 


185 words occur 11 to 


division are ineluded in each for 


words oceur 51 to 100 times, and 20 are 


ineluded ; 
25 are included; 775 occur 6 and 
are included; 5,486 oceur 1 to 5 t mes, and 
Each division is broker 


are included. into 


many approximately equal groups as there 
are words to be taken from that division. All 
the 


rence. 


grouping is based on frequency of oceur 


Within each group the sampling is made on 
the basis of a random selection. To each word 
is assigned a preliminary value, corresponding 
to its frequency in the total 100,000. The sum 
of the preliminary values for the whole group, 
reduced to a seale of 1,000 credits, becomes t 


Evi- 


dently the values assigned to certain words ean 


score value of each word in the group. 


not be compared directly. 

An allowance of 46 free credits is made for 
the values of 1,081 
in English and in French, and which would be 


words which are the same 


useless as part of a test. 


Tests based on this vocabulary may be used 
present 


progress. 


at any time to discover a student’s 


status, or at intervals to show his 
By their use a student may measure his own 
advance toward the mastery of a general vocab- 
ulary of standard French. 
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